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ABSTRACT 

Writing and discussion are excellent ways for 
students to master content, develop analytical abilities, and become 
active and collaborative learners. The Writing Across the Curriculum 
movement offers a theoretical framework for the use of writing in 
instruction, maintaining that writing skills are primarily thinking 
skills, that writing is a dialectical process of developing an 
understanding of something, and that higher order thinking skills can 
only evolve through a writing process in which the writer engages in 
an active, on-going dialogue with him- or herself and others. 

Research on the use of discussion or peer review groups in 
instruction indicates that the interaction they provide helps 
stuaents develop critical thinking and problem-solving skills and 
improves motivation. Many faculty, however, are either unaware of 
these movements or actively resist them, with some English faculty 
worried that non-expert teachers will be engaging in writing 
instruction and other teachers concerned over giving up course time 
to include writing assignments. Teachers do not have to be 
grammarians, however, to offer guidance with writing and writing 
exercises can be effective methods of transmitting course content. In 
political science courses at Southern Illinois University, several 
assignments have been developed incorporating writing and discussion. 
In introductory courses, students are asked to read pro and con 
arguments regarding an issue and write an argumentative essay for one 
side. In higher-level courses, students prepare cases analyses 
related to seven broad topics. Contains 38 references. (TGI) 
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WRITING (AND TALKING) TO LEARN: 

INTEGRATING DISCIPLINARY CONTENT AND SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 

Don F* McCabe 

Southern Dlinols University at Edwardsville 



Writing and discussion are excellent ways to master content and develop analytical abilities. They also help students 
become active and collaborative leaincrs. Faculty sometimes resist adopting the techniques, fearing loss of 
disciplinary content or of opportunities to practice formal writing. The paper describes several cases which 
successfully integrated coverage of disciplinary content and development of writing and analytical skills. 

Introduction j u u u 

Writing to learn: this concept, which may be famil iar to many but seem novel to others, is well supported— by both 

intuition and an extensive body of literature. Tins literature reports theoiy , research, and substantial ex^rience with 
what is commonly known as Writing Across the Curriculum. Both writing and learning are typically leading 
priorities of both institutions and individual faculty members. Despite this, many faculty seem reluctant to adopt 
the practice of using writing to foster learning. In some cases, they have not been introduced to the concept, or 
are skeptical about the idea or its proponents. In other cases, their reluctance stems from institutional barners—the 
tradition of placing responsibility for writing in the English department or a reward structure which provides little 
incentive to spend the time required. Many times, however, they have personal apprehensions about their 
preparation for teaching writing, or they are reluctant to sacrifice the time otherwise used to cover what they regard 
as indispensable disciplinary content. The difficult process of overcoming these institutional barriers is not the focus 
of this paper; though I believe that it is crucial to the ultimate success of efforts to encourage writing in all 
disciplines. Many of the mdividual barriers, however, are likely to yield to better understanding of several things: 
what it is to write and learn, that these can and should take place within the disciplines, and that faculty members 
in the disciplines are eminently capable of guiding students in these processes. My own journey to these realizations 
has been haphazard, often informed by neither theoiy nor the experience of others. Moved to begin the journey 
by frustration with classes which didn’t seem to be accomplishing my objectives (or those announced by my 
university), I frequently discovered relevant theoiy or experience only after stumbling, sometimes awkwardly, onto 
my own ways of doing things. The purpose of this paper is to share with colleagues, some of whom may be only 
beginning their own journeys, my experiences with helping students to learn by writing. I hope that those 
experiences will prompt others to begin what I have found to be an exciting and satisfying excursion. 

Writing Across the Curriculum 

The intuitive support for the idea that writing is a way of learning should be familiar. When we want to imprint 
something in our memory, we instinctively reach for a writing instrument. When we want to understand our ideas, 
sec their relationships, and manipulate them, we put them into writing. It is something which simply comes 
naturally. These intuitions, however, do not often seem to inform our pedagogy, perhaps because they are so 
instinctive. 

The theoiy supporting the proposition is well developed. It is central to what has come to be known as the Writing 
Across the Curriculum movement. We owe its early articulation in the United States to Janet Emig, who in 1977 
advanced the idea that "writing represents a unique mode of learning-not merely valuable, not merely special, but 
unique" (p. 122). According to Fulwiler, Emig helped us to sec that "the act of writing allows us to manipulate 
thought in unique ways, because writing makes our thoughts visible and concrete and allows us to interact and 
modify them. . . . developed thinking is not really possible, for most of us, in any other way" (Fulwiler, 1982, 
p. 18). Both the moveme/:i and Emig herself owe much to the work of Britton and his colleagues in their studies 
involving British school children. In addition to the phrase "writing across the curriculum" itself, this work 
contributed an important way of classifying writing— according to its function. Transactional writing is that which 
seeks to inform, persuade, or instruct an audience. Such writing, they found, imxde up the majority of work 
performed by British children. This is the most familiar kind of writing in academia, found in term papers. 



ex^.tions, lab reports, and so on. Poetic writing (what might be called creative wntmg m tins country) .s 
artistic Iwrguage common to fiction, drama, and poetry. TTie third category. expre«ive wntmg. is tlut m which 
writers spS^to themselves or others close to them. It is the writing which is closest to thmkmg (Md hence 
rntribuSmost to learning). Significantly, it m«ie up only about five percent of the wntmg wbch Bntton “d 
his team examined (Fulwiler. 1982. p. 20). It is by far the least common kind of wntmg found m ^encan hi^er 
education. Britton also was one of the first to conceptualize writing m terms of a process rather than as a fimshed 
product. This is tnothcr ccntcrpiccc of the theory. 

Out of all of this theory emerged the Writing Across the Curriculum movement in the United Sutes. Our 
here is to identify the development of some of the basic ideas of the movement, and not to provide a d^led 
history. But for those interested. Russell has provided an cxceUent Ustory (1992). and Gnffin has prepared an 
extensive snnouted bibliography (1990). 

This movement, which has writing to leam as its central tenet is said to represent a paradigm shift m Ae way m 
wUch the teaching of writing is conceptualized (Hairston, 1983). In contrast, the paradigm pn^mg the shift h« 
sometimes been referred to as *leaming to write." Drawmg upon Hairston, Allen his colleagues effectively 
smxunarizc its assumptions: 



h Students can successfully Icara content whether or not they can write well. 

2. Writing and thinking involve different skills. Each can, and perhaps should, be ,-ught separately. 

3. Knowing something is logically prior to writing about it. 

4. Writing is a sequential, linear activity which involves the cumulative mastery of components like 
sentence structure or outlining. 

5 . Communication is the main purpose of writing. Written work is a product in which the student reports 

what he or she already knows. p i 

6. The student’? audience is most often assumed to be the instructor. (Allen, Bowers, & Diekelman, 

1989, p. 7) 

As the authors point out, it is implicit in these assumr ions that writing is best Uught by experts, most likely from 
the department of English, and thai writers then transfer these skills to content areas. 



The new paiadigm, on the other hand, focuses upon writing to leam: 

1 . ^Writing is a process through which content is learned or understood (as opposed to memorized or 
reported). 

2. Writing skills are primarily thinkin g skills (competence in one is inseparable from competence m Uie 
other). 

3. Writing is a process of developing an understanding or coming to know something. 

4. Writing is a dialectical, recursive process rather than linear or sequential. 

5. Higher order conceptual skills can only evolve through a writing process in which the writer engages 
in an active, on-going dialogue with him or herself and others. Learning and discovering are purposes 
as important for writing as communication. 

6. Different disciplines utilhe different conceptual processes and thus have different standards for writing. 
Students can best leam writing within their own discipline while writing for real, concrete audiences. 
(Allen, Bowers, & Diekelmann, 1989, p. 7) 

Thus reconceptualized, thinkin g docs not, «s in the previous paradigm, precede writing, with writing simply 
reporting the results of thinking. The two are mutually dependent. While writing skills are enhanced by clear 
thinkin g, writing itself helps to clarify thinking. Furthermore, these interactive processes ultimately help students 
develop into universal (or critical) thinkers-those who can understand perspectives other than their own (Allen, 
Bowers, & Diekelman, 1989, p. 7). 

A common feature of this approach is to treat writing as a process, mvolvmg repeated drafts, in each one of which 
the student moves closer and closer to an understanding of the subject and a clearer statement of that understanding. 
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The process begins with planning and shaping the writing, typically accomplished through the use of tenutive 
jottings, scribbled notes to ourselves— writing which has been labeled expressive. As the writer moves to drafting, 
writing becomes more and more formal. Invention and discovery continue, however, through the repeated revisions 
which are central to this process. In the final editing stages attention shifts to writing in its transactional sense. 

It should also be noted that the writer's audience changes as well: expressive writing is for oneself; transactional 
writing is for an external, and sometimes judgmental, audience. 

Drawing upon this theoretical grounding, the movement has spread widely in the United States and has generated 
numerous reports of the experience of those in the movement. A recent survey revealed that 38 percent of the 
higher education institutions responding had Writing Across the Curriculum programs, and an additional seven 
percent reported that they hoped to establish programs soon (McLeod, 1989, p. 338). Of the institutions which had 
programs, over half were well established, that is, had been in existence for more than three years. A collection 
edited by two of the leaders of the movement contains reports on a number of "programs which work" (Fulwiler 
& Young, 1990). A recent search of my universiQr library's ERIC electronic data-base using the phrase "writing 
across the curriculum" generated well over 800 individual items. Ail of this suggests a movement which has met 
with considerable acceptance. 

The research supporting this enterprise and evaluating its results is somewhat less extensive than that urging its 
spread or reporting experiences with it. For example, one of the leaders, Elaine Maimon, has conceded that there 
is no major study which proves that writing improves the leaning of subject matter, anoong other things because 
it is difficult to have a control group which does not write (Watkins, 1990, A13). Schumacher and Nash report that 
the research which has been done has resulted in somewhat confusing findings: writing has had a positive impact 
on some kinds of measures of learning but not on others. They suggest a possible explanation: different kinds of 
writing result in different kinds of learning. Thus, in calling for additional research, the authors urge the use of 
measures, not of the students' ability to reotXl or recognize information, but of understanding or conceptualization. 
After all, it is the latter and not the former kind of learning which writing theoretically should enhance (1991, 
p. 67). Despite the scarcity of empirical support, faculty continue to believe in the approach. Said one: "Students' 
writing would be worse if 1 didn't do it" (Watkins, 1990, A16). 

In recent years, the phrase "writing to learn" has been used by some to identify the movement (Deaner, 1993). 
Despite the fact that the term itself has been used for some years, this shift seems intended to focus attention on the 
underlying principle of the movement, not well captured by the phrase "writing across the curriculum. " 

Talking to Learn 

Discussion groups have been used in higher education for many years, often as a supplement to lecture sections for 
large courses. Peer review gioups have also been a customary technique for members of the writing across the 
curriculum movement. The value of peer groups is that they can provide the kind of immediate feedback and 
individual attention which is said to be crucial for students learning new skills and which, in large classes, is 
impossible for the teacher to provide. In addition, such student groups turn the isolation of most writing into a more 
pr^uctive social process (Huff & Kline, 1987, p.l33). 

Despite this theory, there is surprisingly little in the literature on the use of discussion groups as part of the learning 
process theory. The available literature, however, strongly suggests the strengths of groups in the learning process, 
particularly in developing critical thinking skills (Dixson, 1991, p. 1 1). The interaction which takes place among 
members of the group helps students to adopt different perspectives and roles— a key to developing critical thinkin g 
(Huff Sc Kline, 1987, p. 136). It is also argued that it is important for students not only to learn critical thinking 
skills but also how to use them in the kind of group settings which are typical of adulthood. Other benefits of group 
discussions include developing problem solving skills, helping students refine and test their ideas, and improving 
student motivation by increasing their investment in their learning (Huff Sc Kline, 1987, p. 136; Dixson, 1991, p. 
12). A decisive argument has it that controvert is inevitable as different points of view arise among group 
members, and the resulting controversy leads to learning (Huff Sc Kline, 1987, pp. 136-7). It is not surprising that 
such cooperative learning processes are seen to produce more learning than individualistic processes (Huff Sc Kline, 
1987, p. 138). In spite of the power of such collaborative learning gioups, students working in peer groups are 
said to be the "single most under-used resources in most classrooms" (Huff & Kline, 1987, p. 133). 
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R«istance to W ritin g across the Cumculum . exocrience is that most of my colleagues are 

Despite its theoretical suppo^d ^ suspicious of its central tenet. Even those who 

unaware of the movement. Those w ^ variety of reasons, reluctant to try it out. And among 

agree that there may be some merit m » freaucntlv consists of writing simply added on to the class- 

those who say to usi^writing to learn are not peculiar to my own insti^ion. 

T ^ ^'tSluIrSXve Sen us a catalog of them, and others have provided confirming ev.dence (Bo,<x. 
Young and Fulwilcr ( IWU) nave gi b «monp nsvcholoaisis toward wntmg across the 

,«oVu.l»-g. 1«3). Boi„ 

curriculum as ‘ready assent and rare applicatr ( . P j:fc_uit and will yield only to the concerted actions 

and individual. The institutional barriers are numerous and o^d.fficidt and publication and 

as a result mean that the time spent leacning aau «uvi b imdenrraduate learning and 

the mastery of some body of mformati^ the Sutions wSg«iuinely value these objectives can. 

do the most to help students achieve them. 

lani If the idea of writine across the curriculum IS gomg to be adopted by more than ..«w:nothe 

288). If the Idea o wn^g institutional mechanism for propagatmg and supporting the 

”d- ss; i 

capable, but which may seem new and intimidating. 

S^^S^Swhich seem to prevent more faculty from adopting writing to learn - 

^ivS rather Ztstimtional. and can thus yield to individind action. Faculty members 
C;^e ncTelrt enough to te«:h writing, that reading and grading the writing ^j^ents will 
feZ, that stud^ts will dislike the extra work (particularly since it is writing), and t^t 

Sotted: writing assignments will take time away from disciplinary content which it is important to cover (Boice. 
1990. p. 14). 

On,, of the most common of these individual concerns is that those outside the English department are not tramed 
m te^h -n-ts a misunderstanding of what writing across ‘^-umculum. .11^ 

Knoblauch and Brannon concluded that most crossKlisciplinary writing programs were lutle . 

u * 1 " ^ loft‘d n Thus when fa c ulty ssy they ftren t trained to teach or respo 

retf«Tiffli“y JocoLze it. TTiere is no doubt that mechanics aie important and students often need help with 

them, niey either have not been Uught the mechanics, or they have been led to reTaSreir^ for 

or they siiily can’t remember or don’t care. For the most part, however, these problems are ^ ^ 

n» as a Sher of political science to deal with. Sometimes it’s only a matter of convmcmg smdents that 

mechanical faults are problems precisely because they obscure their meanmg. 

If the student’s difficulties lie deeper than simple carelessness, providing an 

obligate me to become a gnunmar expert. In f«:t. most writing “P«^ 

concentrate on mechanical and grammatical corrections (MacAllistCT. . 

1990). All of us can recognize-even if we can’t name-the kmds of mechamcal problems which are serious flaws 
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in a student’s writing. It is usually enough to alert students to their problems and direct them to the campus v/riting 
center for help. Feedback on paq^ers can then focus on organization, content, coherence, and clarity of ideas. Not 
only do such comments contribute more to student learning, they may talce less time than the detailed editing which 
faculty believe is expected of them. Thus, the demands of "gr ammar across the curriculum" are relatively easy for 
non-grammarians to cope with. 

But there is a more fundamental reason why disciplinary specialists ought not to fear the movement. If writing is 
conceived as a process of learning, this focus places it squarely within the purview of those of us who are teachers 
and scholars. In fact, since teaching and scholarship are all about learning, we should be particularly capable of 
guiding students through the process; that is presumably what we do. 

Faculty also complain that they are already hard pressed to include all of the content which they feel obligated to 
cover in the course and thus are reluctant to give up any of the course time to anything other than that most efficient 
method for transmitting content— the lecture. This is particularly a problem since a number of writing to learn 
activities require class time. This use of time is appropriate, of course, if writing and learning are going to be 
integrated into the course and not just tacked onto the end. Let us return to the classification of writing as either 
transactional, poetic, or expressive. Most teachers are likely to understand and assign transactional writing to their 
students. In this case, writing is used to convey back to the teacher information which students are expected to have 
acquired and, thus, be used to evaluate their performance. Remember, however, that Britton and his followers 
argue that it is in expressive writing that students are most likely to learn, and they call for "more situations in 
which writing serves as a tool for learning, rather than as a means to display acquired knowledge" (Fulwiler, 1982b, 
p. 22). Thus, advocates of writing to learn suggest the use of relatively brief periods of writing in class-either so- 
called freewriting or focused writing— in which students write to discover ideas and explore their interrelationships. 
Another favored device is the journal (sometimes called a learning log), which "records the student’s individual 
travel through the academic world" (Fulwilen 1982, p. 18). These contain a wide variety of writing— notes from 
reading, personal reflections, field notes, free or focused writing during class, and so on. 

While my own experience is that such writing activities can be very productive— for generating new ideas, for 
helping students see implications of those ideas or the interrelationships among them— the emphasis in this private 
writing is upon the ideas and not upon the form or mechanics. Herein lies real tension for many faculty members 
who are quite rightly concerned that students also pay attention to the mechanical conventions which insure that a 
potential reader will clearly understand the ideas. I believe that a way out of this dile mma is to recognize the 
argument that expressive writing le^uls to better transactional writing (Fulwiler, 1982, p. 22), and devise assignments 
that incorporate both in an appropriate sequence. 

Adding to faculty concerns is a possible mismatch between what might be called generic writing skills and the 
specialized conventions associated with writing in particular disciplines. Are students emerging from composition 
courses able successfully to negotiate the demands of writing in a specialized discipline— and perhaps in several? 
This question identifies clwlj* one of the dimensions of writing across the curriculum which requires additional 
exploration. But I believe that in this also lie some ways to reassure those faculty members concerned about 
sacrificing content to the demands of writing. In the first place, it is quite possible to agree upon certain 
fundamental wnting characteristics which are appropriate to any discipline, despite the fact that there may be others 
which differ from one discipline to another. For example, while many teachers of composition as well as instructors 
in the humanities and social sciences might prefer active verbs, many of our colleagues in the natural sciences (and 
perhaps even tome in the social sciences) insist on the value-free neutrally of the passive voice. Nonetheless, all 
would agree that the verb— whether active or passive— should agree with its subject. If students at least know the 
difference between active and passive voice, it will be much easier for them to negotiate any such differences among 
the disciplines. There is evidence, in fact, that writing among experts in the various disciplines varies less than is 
sometimes thought. Though there are some differences— paragraph length and development, for example— between 
disciplines, in many respects the idiosyncracies are greatest within disciplines (Broadhead, Berlin Sc Broadhead, 
1982). It is thus possible to contemplate a "common vocabulary and a common approach to instruction in syntax 
and style" over the entire range of college writing (p. 238), providing students with basic tools to navigate through 
the disciplines. 
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Thtre lirl" hc'vt^n'diffeJenL in writing. Tht student often feels like a "stinger in a str^ge Itmd" 

ISs" In’ fact, it might be possible to capitalize upon these differences in the "di^ourse of commumt.es to help 
students appreciate the variations among disciplines in their ways of knowing. occasion ve 
courses with colleagues from other disciplines. When a historian and I discuss the same histone event, but from 
Ae^eSgperspirives of our disciplines. I am struck by the dramatically different ways m which wc undemtand 
and interprrt^h?Mme event, ways which appear to stem from our disciplinary backgrounds. Many of us believe 
one of the desirable products of a general education is an appreciation of these difference. If wntmg is leanung. 
then it seems to me that a focus on writing in the discipline might be an ideal vehicle for students to acquire an 

understanding of these difference. 

Urns, a move back toward an emphasis on teaching writing in the discipline seems quite appropriate \V^le 
Writing Across the Curriculum is now the most common terminology, some of the early 
■teachkig writing in all discipline" (Griffin. 1982). Writing Across the Curriculum is doubUes snappier 
nomenclLire; "teaching writing in all the discipline" has the advantage of reretnphasmng the crucial importance 

of the disciplines. 

In fact a call has recently been made for just such renewed attention to the discipline themselve: "To survive 
and priisper. WAC [Writing Across the Curriculum] must offer more than the conversion of every clw mto a 
writing laboratory; it must attach itself to the lifeblood of communication by means of which aiscipime and 
professions oxgtnize themselves" (Bszcnnin, 1991, p. 210). 

The point of this discussion, however, has been to demonstrate that there is a far closer connection between writing 
and the disciplines, their approaches, their distinctive ways of knowing-in other words, their conttnt-than mmy 
faculty members seem to appreciate. This concept is yet another reason why faculty membeia. rooted as meviubly 
as we all arc in our disciplines, ought not to feel threatened by a movement which stresses wntmg m ^ disciplmcs. 
Thus, I believe that it would be useful to adopt the more descriptive language: Wnting to Learn m All Disciplmes. 



These assignments developed out of a growing sense of dissatisfaction with the way several of my coutsw m 
poUtical science seemed to be going. Although I had always regarded writing as an important compon^t of my 
courses, I had also tended to use it in the transactional sense described above (though I had no idea at toe Ume of 
that terminology): in essay exams or in a term paper tacked on at toe end of toe course. In toe case of the essay 
exams, their evaluation was almost entirely based upon content-sometimes, I admit romewhat ruefully, toe pt^<* 
of key words or phrases. In fact, it was probably unreasonable to do much more, since students had relaUvely little 
opportunity to organize their essays and certainly none to do much rewriting. In toe case of toe term papers, though 
toe topic had to have something to do with too course, toe connection often turned out to be pre^ tenuous. And 
though I typically emphasized toe importance of writing toe papers carefully, toe assignments did not incorporate 
the elemente crucial to helping students develop writing skills: rewriting and revising multiple drafts with 
constructive feedback on those drafts. But this situation led to a growing sense of guilt and unease, « I realized 
that despite what were very good intentions, I wasn’t having much impact on my students’ writing abilities. And 
thus bcgim my uncertain and tentative journey toward writing to learn. 

My objectives for these assignments have grown clearer over the years, but they have always bceo-at least 
unconsciously-influenced by the discourse community in which I operate: the discipline of political science. 
PoliUcal science includes a variety of sub-fields which may have specialized conventions for their discourse; political 
philosophers talk a somewhat different language from those who use quanUtaUve techniques to study voting 
behavior. But there are no doubt some commonalities, which my objectives reflect. Political science is, for 
example, much concerned with conceptualization and generalization and is engaged in a continual search for 
explanation and interpretation. Much writing (need 1 say "and thinking") is analytical, in the classic sense of 
dividing a phenomenon into paiU in order to understand the whole. Political scientists are frequently confront^ 
with ambiguous and controversial issues, for which they are sometimes asked to propose solutions. In all of this, 
their obligation is to gather evidence for use in these analyses, explanations, and interpretations, and to support the 
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solutions to problems which they may be called upon to offer. To some degree, then, these assignments reflect 
these disciplinary ways of knowing. 

Assienments in Introductory Courses 

The first classes 1 experimented with were introductory classes of about 60 students. My first decision was to 
abandon essay exams, and to shift all of the writing to assignments in which students would have the opportunity 
to concentrate on the quality of their writing, and perhaps (I hoped) prepare more than the one final draft. So as 
not to give up the content connection of the essay exams, 1 also sought to integrate the writing assignments 
specifically into the content of the course. I decided to assign students a choice of topics in which they would be 
asked to read both pro and con statements and then argue one side or the other. There are a number of 
supplementary books on the market which provide such statements on controversial topics. Though I cannot say 
that these first assignments were a stunning success, I was satisfied that students gave more thought to some of the 
difficult issues of the course than they might have otherwise, and that they paid more attention to their writing than 
they would have in an essay exam. Reading these papers was more work than reading the same number of exams, 
but it seemed a worthwhile tradeoff. 

Shortly thereafter, by fortuitous coincidence, I had the chance to attend two different workshops, which resulted 
in a transformation of these early, primitive assigmnents. One was a workshop which introduced me to the 
advantages of active, experiential learning. The second was a workshop on Writing Across the Curriculum. Here 
I was first introduced to Janet Emig*s argument about writing to learn, to the inqportance of conceiving of writing 
as a process and not simply as a finished product, and to the importance of structuring assignments to produce the 
desired writing outcomes. 

Out of all of this emerged my first Writing to Leam assignments. I retained the pro and con organization, but 
adopted a more explicitly argumentative format, and provided students with more guidance in writing argumentative 
papers. These assignments were accompanied by about a dozen pages of general suggestions about writing in which 
I attempted to reinforce the suggestions about writing as process, which I knew students had received in their 
freshman composition courses. I structured the assignments so as to produce more than that one final draft by 
including in-class peer review of a preliminary draft; I hoped that this peer review might include discussions of the 
substance of the issues as well as a critique of grammar and mechanics. To guide these peer panel reviews, students 
were provided a checklist, directing their attention to such matters as clarity of the arguments, adequacy of support, 
organization, and the mechanics of the writing. Three such assignments were scheduled during the quarter, and 
though this meant giving up three of the forty class periods during the quarter to these peer panels, I concluded that 
the trade-off was worthwhile. 

Assignments in Upper-Level Courses 

The next step was to incorporate this approach in upper level courses and to integrate the assignments even more 
completely into the content of the course. The first of these courses was an introduction to public administration. 
The pedagogy of public administration has long included the use of cases, in which students are given an opportunity 
vicariously to wrestle with some of the problems which they might face as public managers. This seemed an ideal 
vehicle, and so I built Writing to Leam assignments around a series of these cases. The course was organized 
around seven broad topics, and, for each of these, students were asked to prepare a three or four page case analysis. 
Students were provided detailed suggestions for writing these analyses, including instructions not merely to describe 
the cases but to emphasize the explanation and interpretation of the cases. I also suggested that they should attempt 
to use the details of the case to produce generalizations, or to use generalizations from other course materials to help 
explain the cases. The student groups were retained, but I converted them from a review and critique of preliminary 
drafts to a discussion of the ideas and issues contained in those drafts. Students were then required to turn in, two 
weeks after the case analyses were discussed in class, final drifts of five of the seven. I critiqued these final drafts 
and returned them with my comments as quickly as I could. 

Despite the fact that the case book I used for the course was the leader in the field, neither the students nor I were 
satisfied with the quality of the cases. The object was to provide active, experiential learning, but the students found 
the cases remote and abstract, and difficult to relate to. I thus began casting about for an alternative set of 
assignments. The term adminiatf ttive state is often used to describe a government in which most of the governing 



activitv is provided by large, bureaucratic orgaitizations-the kind of government found in most western. 
demoSaciL incb'dk^g the United Sutes, and obviously the subject of a public admiiustiation course. 

S^Tf govemmiit abound. Rondd Reagan, for example, was fond of saymg that gover^ent was not the 
solution, it WM the problem. 1 decided to adopt this criticism as the theme for the course and build a senes 

assignments around it. 

TTie first section of the course, for example, is concerned with the size «id scope of this administrative state, as 
well as the history of its growth. Tlius, for this section, students were provided with "J 

the text in lectures, and in supplementary materials. Careful examinauon of this growth shows that it has tended 
to occur in response to crises Ltii as war or depression, or to demands expressed through demi^ra^processes 
that govem^step in to solve a problem (often one created when the market system has not performed m ways 
accejuble to some segment of the pubUc). It seemed natural to ask students to take a position on the propos uon 
administrative sute is the enemy of the people" and to prepare an argumentaUve paper defendmg that 
As m earlier courses, I provided students with detailed suggestions about writing argumentative papers and ateut 
the importance of providing evidence and support for their positions. I also gave them 8®°^ ^ggestions ut 
writSTparticularly about writing as process and the importance of revision and rewnting. Tbe discu^on groups 
Tie SS as an integral pari of the process, but the focus of these discussion was .gam more on su^ce th«i 
upon the format of the papers. Tbe same theme was used for aU of the later assignments, concemmg. 
the role of individuals m large bureaucratic organizations, or the fact that such a government seems unable o con ro 

its spending. 

I to structure the tssignmcnia iu such a Vr'ay as So :nciudc expressive as well as transactioi^ wri^g 

to ca^ize on their advantages. Students were asked to bring a preliminary draft for these group diroimions, but 
I emphasized that this shouldn’t be their first drsit. Tbat first draft should have been a tenUtive. quite mfor^^ one. 
wh^ audience was themselves. The objective of this draft was that of all expressive wntmg (though I didn t use 
the termj-to surface ideas, clarify them, identify relationships among them, and begin to discover explanations Md 
interpreutions. Students were then asked to think of their next draft as wldressed to the students m their discussm 
groups. Addressed to an external audience, these drafts then were to be somewhat more formri, more conarned 
with org»;u;_ation, form, etc. The final drafts, I suggested, were to be addressed to me-an external ^d evaluative 
audience, and were thus to be more formal-transactional writing (though agam, I did not use this somewhat 
intimidating term). Students were asked to provide final drafts for five of the seven assignments. 

The last .«i gntnem« I will discuss were used in another upper-division course, one on politics in the Ammcan 
states. As with the other assignments I have described, these were also the product of a somewhat haphw^ and 
intuitive evolution, only in their final embodiment expUcitly mcorporating the theories and techmques of Wntmg 
Across the Curriculum. The course uses one of the central techniques of political science-the cornparative 
approach-in which comparisons are made among components (here, the American stetes). Th^ compansons are 
made m search of generalizations or in an effort to apply them. This course also lends itself to the use of 
quantitative evidence, another important methodology in political science. I had for many years asked students to 
choose a state upon which they wished to become the class exiiert, and as we moved through various topics to 
collect about their state and write commentaries about their state and that particular topic. 



It was easy to convert these assignments into a format incetporating writing to learn. The individual topics of the 
course were grouped together into a series of modules. For each of these unite, students were asked to gather date, 
analyze it, and to prepare a draft commentary to be used as the basis for group discussions m class. One of these 
modules, for example, focused upon such topics as voting participation, election i^lte, and interest groups m the 
states. Students were asked to collect date on voting turnout, election results, and information about interest groups 
in their state. In their commentaries they were asked to provide some possible mterpreUtions or explanations for 
their findings, drawn from generalizations which had been discussed m class or in their readings. For example, 
voting participation has seemed sensitive to such factors as the ease with which voters can register and vote or to7 
such socio-aconomic characteristics as average educational level. Did their state behave in the way these 
geoetalizations would have led them to expect? FoUowing the group discussions, sti^ente were asked to make 
whatever changes they wished in their drafts, and then to give me what was still a preliminary draft. These were 
returned with comments for further changes-mostly with respect to content. All of these module drafts were then 
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combined, together with an introduction *nd a conclusion, into a final integrated report on their state, submitted at 
the end of the term. 

Evaluation of the Assignments 

Though none of these assignments has been subjected to systematic evaluation, 1 can report a number of 
impressions*>*<irawn from informal student reactions and comments as well as from formal course evaluations. In 
almost every case, the initial student reaction was one of unhappiness— sometimes downright hostility-at what they 
perceived to be additional requirements, and requirements that they argued had little to do with political science. 
Since the final drafts of these assignments were to be carefully written— so as to communicate effectively with the 
reader— there were the typical objections: "But this is not an English course. " The quality of peer reviews and of 
class discussions (all of which I carefully monitored) was mixed. Though some discussions were a bit aimless, in 
a number of cases, it was clear that there was constructive exchange of suggestions about piq>ers. And in a large 
number of cases there was genuinely spirited discussion of the issues. More than once, students mentioned that they 
bad come to the discussion with one position, but had left with another. Some students told me that they had 
genuinely benefitted from the insights of other members of the group, that they bad come to value them as 
colleagues, and looked forward to the class discussions. In the assignments which asked students to take positions 
on authentically perplexing questions, there was frustration: one student asked me, with some pique in her voice, 
"Why don’t you ever give us a question to which there is an answer?" But their comments and their papers also 
suggested a growing realization that there are often two sides to questions and that convincing others of your 
position depends upon the coherency and cogency of your arguments and the evidence which you provide to support 
them. I have also become increasingly concerned to take students through courses in such a way that they emerge 
with the sense that the course is a coherent whole and not simply a succession of chapters and exams. The 
assignments in the state politics course and those c *ganized around the theme "The administrative state is the enemy 
of the people" made it easy to emphasize the coimections. And it became increasingly clear as the term progressed 
that students saw these connections. I was heartened one day to have a student ask: "I assume that it is all right 
if we go back and use some arguments and materials from the assignment before last?" I’m not given to hugging 
in class-but I was tempted. 

Let me sum up, then, the general advantages of these assignments. First, I believe that the structure of these 
assignments has helped students see that writing is a process, involving a number of stages, which include patient 
and repeated revision. In those courses where the peer review was focused on exchanged papers, the tendency of 
students was to see this revision simply as editing for grammatical and mechanical problems, despite my pleas that 
it should really focus on rethinking what they had prepared. The assignments in which the groups were focused 
more on content were clearly more successful in this rethinking process. Unfortunately some of the students, as 
they often do, heard only part of the message, and neglected the editing of their final drafts. The fact that these 
papers were an integral part of the development of course subject matter, I believe, helped students to see the power 
of writing as a learning tool and also helped them to see the connections and linkages among these individual topics. 

The literature makes clear that the nature and design of writing assignments is crucial to the kind of thinking and 
learning which they generate. And I believe that these assignments were successful in stimulating some of the 
higher order, analytical thiakisg which I hoped to encourage. To this end, students were asked either to make sense 
out of a body of data or were confronted with delibera ely messy, ambitious problematic situations with which 1 
hoped they would wrestle. Most composition theorists, however, emphasize the importance of clarity and specificity 
in the assignments. I tried to make the assignments themselves clear— especially in that I expected students to do 
more than simply describe the problems and that I expected them to use both evidence and argument to come to 
some conclusion. But I also tried to leave enough uncertainty in the assignments to encourage some creative 
thinking. There is, however, some fundamental tension between my objectives, which include both writing to learn 
and learning to write. I want students to grapple with difficult questions, but I also want smooth, graceful writing. 
But grapplmg with problems may not enhance the quality of prose. I suspect that we have all noticed how rapidly 
our writing deteriorates when we encounter new or difficult subjects. Thus when I asked students to confront some 
of theae challenging issues, I may have put them in a position where their writing might show the signs of their 
intellectual atress. It may be necessary in the evaluation of these final products to recognize the tension between 
these objectives. Better, perhaps, in another iteration of these assignments to build in ttrore opportunities for 
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expressive writing in which smdents cm work through this intellectual stress before embarking on transactional 
writing. 
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Conclusions , j u r u 

I must confess that I haven’t yet sorted out all of this information and expenencc. I do believe that these 

assignments, because of both the writing and talking to learn dimensions, engaged the students in something of an 
intellectual discourse as the course developed. During one discussion of an unrelated curricular matter, one student 
said something like this: "This is the first class I’ve had in this university where there seemed to be concern for 
what I was learning." 1 believe that organizing these assignments around a coherent theme or process helped to 
identify the class as an integrated whole. Incidentally, it seems to me that Uiij: sort of writing, perhaps in learning 
communities, offers a vehicle for integrating university curricula, which w likewise typically viewed by students 
as simply a scries of courses, having little to do with each other. 

There arc, however, some warnings to which anyone interested in pursuing these directions ought to be alert. First, 
prepare to spend a great deal of time thinking about the course and your objectives for it, devising the assignments, 
handling what is typically a more complex t?sk in course management, and, of course, responding to the stud^ts’ 
work, I believe that it is probably also necessary ic prepare to sacrifice some of the course content. While writing 
is a powerful tool for learning, it does not seem best adapted to learning facts and information, and it is undeniably 
less efficient for trmnsnutting information than the lecture. Be prepared for students— most of them at the beginnmg, 
and some of them throughout the term— to resist your techniques or to refuse to take them seriously . For writing 
across the curriculum to be really effective it must be genuinely across the curriculum. So long as there are other 
courses where students don’t meet such challenges, some of them are likely to make unfavorable comparisons. Be 
prepared for discussion groups which don’t always stay on track and be prepared for expectant looks when you 
approach some groups, as students wait for you to tell them something (which th^ continue to see as your job). 
And unless you’re prepared for a good deal of frustration, don’t try this unless your mstitution is genuinely 
committed to excellence in education and is willing to reward what is likely to be very considerable effort. And 
ui 5 SS, of course, you are one of those individuals who gets satisfaction out of knowing that you have taken some 
very important steps to help students become the kind of active, engaged, discerning learners which they need to 
be. 
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